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V—(Continued) 

HAT Gerald understood by Lanfear’s words might not have 

been their meaning, but what Lanfear meant was that 

there was now an interfusion of the past and present in her 

daily experience. She still did not remember, but she had 

moments in which she hovered upon such knowledge of what 
had happened as she had of actual events. When she was stronger 
she seemed farther from this knowledge; when she was weaker she 
was nearer it. So it seemed to him in that region where he could be 
sure of his own duty only when he looked upon it singly as concern 
for her health. No inquiry for the psychological possibilities must be 
suffered to divide his effort for her physical recovery, though there 
might come with this a cessation of the timeless dream-state in which 
she had her being, and she might sharply realize the past, as the 
anrsthete realizes his return to agony from insensibility. The quality 
of her mind was as different from the thing called: culture, as her 
manner from convention. A simplicity beyond the simplicity of 
childhood was one with a poetic color in her absolute ideas. But this 
must cease with her restoration to the strength in which she could 
alone come into full and clear self-consciousness. So far as Lanfear 
could give reality to his occupation with her disability, he was minis- 
tering to a mind diseased; not to ‘‘rase out its written trouble,” but 
if ‘possible to restore the obliterated record, and enable her to spell 
its tragic characters. If he could, he would have shrunk from this 
office; but all the more because he specially had to do with the 
mystical side of medicine, he always tried to keep his relation to her 
free from personal feel- 
ing, and his aim single 
and matter-of-fact. 

It was hard to do 
this; and thers .was a 
glamour in the very 
topographical and me- 
teorological environ- 
ment. The autumn 
was a long delight in 
which the constant 
sea, the constant sky, 
knew almost as little 
variance as the un- 
changing Alps. The 
days passed in a pro- 
cession of sunny splen- 
dor, neither hot nor 
cold, nor of the ‘emper 
of any determinate 
season, unless it were 
an abiding spring-time. 
The flowers bloomed, 
and the grass kept 
green in a reverie of 
May. But one after- 
noon of January, while 
Lanfear was going 
about in a thin coat 
and panama hat, a 
soft fresh wind began 
to blow from the east. 
It increased till sun- 
set, and then fell. In 
the morning he looked 
out on a world in 
which the spring had 
stiffened overnight into 
winter. A thick frost 
painted the leaves and 
flowers; icicles hung 
from pipes and vents; 
the frozen streams 
flashed back from their 
arrested flow the sun as 
it shone from the cold 
heaven, and blighted 
and blackened the 
hedges of geranium 
and rose, the borders 
of heliotrope, the fields 
of pinks. The leaves 
of the bananas hung 
limp about their stems; 
the palms rattled like 
skeletons in the wind 
when it began to blow 
again over the shrunk-- 
en landscape, 
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VI 

The caprice of a climate which vaunted itself perpetual summer 
was a godsend: to all the strangers strong enough to bear it without 
suffering. For the sick an in-door life of huddling about the ineffectual 
fires of the south began, and lasted for the fortnight that elapsed before 
the Riviera got back its advertised temperature. Miss Gerald had 
drooped in the milder weather; but the cold braced and lifted her, 
and with its help she now pushed her walks farther, and was eager 
every day for some excursion to the little towns that whitened along 
the shores, or the villages that glimmered from the olive-orechards of 
the hills. Once she said to Lanfear, when they were climbing through 
the brisk, clear air, ‘‘It seems to me as if I had been here before. 
Have [?” 

‘‘No. This is the first time.” 

She said no more, but seemed disappointed in his answer, and he 
suggested, ‘“‘Perhaps it is the cold, that reminds you of our winters 
at home, and makes you feel that the scene is familiar.’ 

“Yes, that is it!’ she returned joyously. ‘‘ Was there snow, there, 
like that on the mountains yonder?” 

“A good deal more, I fancy. That will be gone in a few days, and 
at home, you know, our snow lasts for weeks.” 

“Then that is what I was thinking of,” she said, and she ran 
strongly and lightly forward. ‘Come!’ 

When the harsh weather passed and the mild climate returned 
there was no lapse of her strength. A bloom, palely pink as the 
flowers that began to flush the almond-trees, came upon her delicate 
beauty,a light like that 
of the lengthening 
days dawned in her 
eyes. She had an in- 
stinct for the earliest 
violets among the 
grass under the olives; 
she was first to hear 
the blackeaps singing 
in the garden-tops; 
and nothing that was 
novel in her experience 
seemed alien to it. 
This was the sum of 
what Lanfear got by 
the questioning which 
he needlessly tried to 
keep indirect. She 
knew that she was his 
patient, and in what 
manner, and she had 
let him divine that her 
loss of memory was 
suffering as well as 
deprivation, She had 
not merely the fatigue 
which we all undergo 
from the effort to re- 
call things, and which 
sometimes reaches ex- 
haustion; but there 
was apparently in the 
void of her oblivion 
a perpetual rumor of 
events, names, sensa- 
tions, like — Lanfear 
felt that he inade- 
quately conjectured— 
the subjective noises 
which are always in 
the-ears of the deaf. 
Sometimes, in the dis- 
tress of it she turned 
to him for help, and 
when he was able to 
guess what she was 
striving for, a radiant 
relief and gratitude 
transfigured her face. 
But this could not 
last, and he learned to 
note how soon the 
stress and tension of 
her effort returned. 
His compassion for 
her at such times 
involved a tempta- 
tion, or rather a ques- 


tion, which he had to 
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silence by a direct ef-fort of his will. Would it be worse, would it be 
greater anguish for her to know at once the past that now tormented 
her consciousness with its broken and meaningless reverberations? 
Then he realized that it was impossible to help her even through the 
hazard of telling her what had befallen; that no such effect as was 
to be desired could be anticipated from the outside. 

If he turned to her father for counsel] or instruction, or even a 
participation in his responsibility, he was met by an optimistic 
patience which exasperated him, if it did not complicate the case. 
Once when Lanfear forbearingly tried to share with him his anxiety 
for the effect of a successful event, he was forced to be outright, and 
remind him, in so many words, that the girl’s restoration might be 
thorough anguish which he could not measure. 

Gerald faltered aghast; then he said, ‘‘It mustn’t come to that; 
you mustn’t let it.” 

‘How do you expect me to prevent it?” Lanfear demanded in his 
vexation. 

a caught his breath. ‘If she gets well, she wil! remember?’ 

“‘T don’t say that. It seems probable. Do you wish her being to 
remain bereft of one-half its powers?” 

“Oh, how do I know what I want?” the poor man groaned. “TI 
only know that I trust you entirely, Doctor Lanfear. Whatever 
you think best will be best and wisest, no matter what the outcome is.’ 

He got away from Lanfear with these hopeless words, and again 
Lanfear perceived that the case was left wholly to him. His consola- 
tion was the charm of the girl’s companionship, the delight of a 
nature knowing itself from moment to moment as if newly eller y 
For her, as nearly as he could put the fact into words, the actual 
moment contained the past and the future as well as the present. 
When he saw in her the persistence of an exquisite personality inde- 
pendent of the means by which he realized his own continuous 
identity, he sometimes felt as if in the presence of some angel so long 
freed from e: urthly allegiance that it had left all record behind, as we 
leave here the records of our first years. If an echo of the past reached 
her, it was apt to be trivial and insignificant, like those unimportant 
experiences of our remotest childhood, which remain to us from a 
world outlived. 

It was not an insipid perfection of character which reported itself 
in these celestial terms, and Lanfear conjectured that angelic immor- 

tality, if such a thing were, could not imply perfection except at the 
a ‘of one-half of human character. When the girl wore a dress that 
she saw pleased him more than another, there was a responsive pleas- 
ure in her eyes, which he could have called vanity if he would; and 
she had at times a wilfulness which he could have accused of being 
obstinacy. She showed a certain jealousy of any experiences of his 
apart from her own, not because they included others, but because 
they excluded her. He was aware of an involuntary vigilance in her, 
which could not leave his motives any more than his actions un- 
searched. But in her conditioning she could not repent;. she could 
only offer him at some other time the unconscious rep uation of her 
obedience. The self-criticism which the child has not learned she 
had forgotten, but in her oblivion the wish to please existed as per- 
fectly as in the i ignorance of childhood. 

This, so far as he could ever put it into words, was the interior of 
the world where he dwelt apart with her. Its exterior continued 
very like that of other worlds where two young people have their 
being. Now and then a more transitory guest at the Grand Hotel 
Sardegna perhaps fancied it the iridescent orb which takes the color 
of the morning sky, and is destined, in the course of nature, to the 
danger of collapse in which planetary space abounds. Some rumor 
of this could not fail to reach Lanfear, but he ignored it as best he 
could in always speaking gravely of Miss Gerald as his patient, and 
authoritatively treating her as such. He convinced some of these 
witnesses against their senses; for the others, he felt that it mattered 
little what they thought, since if it reached her, it could not pierce 
her isolation for more than the instant in which the impression from 
absent things remained to her. 

A more positive embarrassment, of a kind Lanfear was not pre- 
pared for, beset him in an incident which would have been more 
touching if he had been less singly concerned for the girl. A pretty 
English boy, with the dawn of a peachy bloom on his young cheeks, 
and an impulsiveness commoner with English youth than our own, 
talked with Miss Gerald one evening and the next day sent her an 
armful of flowers with his card. He followed this attention with a 
call at her father’s apartment, and after Miss Gerald seemed to know 
him, and they had, as he told Lanfear, a delightful time together, 
she took up his ecard from the table where it was lying, and asked 
him if he could tell her who that gentleman was. The poor fellow’s 
inference was that she was making fun of him, and he came to Lan- 
fear, as an obvious friend of the family, for an explanation. He 
reported the incident, with indignant tears standing in his eyes, 
inquiring, ‘‘ What did she mean by it? If she took my flowers, she 
must have known that—that—they. And to pretend to forget my 
name! Oh, I say, it’s too bad! She could have got rid of me with- 
out that. Girls have ways enough, you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” Lanfear assented, slowly, to gain time. ‘I can assure 
you that Miss Gerald didn’t mean anything that could wound you. 
She isn’t very well—she’s rather odd—” 

“Do you mean that she’s out of her mind? She can talk as well 
as any one—better!”’ 

“No, not that. But she’s often in pain—greatly in pain when she 
can’t recall a name, and I’ve no doubt she was trying to recall yours 
with the help of your ecard. She would be the last in the world to 
be indifferent to your feelings. I imagine she scarcely knew what 
she was doing at the moment.” 

‘Then do you think—do you suppose—it would be any good my 
trying to see her again? If she weuldn’t be indifferent to my feel- 
ings, do you think there would be any hope—_ Frankly, you know, 
I would give anything to believe that my feelings wouldn’t offend 
her. You understand me?” 
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“Perhaps I do.” 

“T’ve never met a more charming girl and—she isn’t engaged, i 
she? She isn’t engaged to you? I don’t mean to press the aieinn, 
but it’s a question of life and death with me, you know.” 

Lanfear thought he saw his way out of the coil. ‘I can tell you, 
quite as frankly as you ask, that Miss Gerald isn’t engaged to me.” 

“Then it’s somebody else—somebody in America! Well, I hope 
she’ll be happy; J never shall.”’ He offered his hand to Lanfear 
“1m on.” 

“Oh, here’s the doctor, now,” a voice said behind them where they 
stood by the garden wall, and they turned to confront Gerald with 
his daughter. 

“Why, are you going?” she said to the Englishman, and she put 
out her hand to him. 

“Yes, Mr. Evers is going,’ Lanfear came to the rescue. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” the girl said, and the youth responded. 

“That’s very good of you. I—good-by! I hope you'll be very 
happy—I——” He turned abruptly away, and ran into the hotel. 

‘What has he been crying for?” Miss Gerald asked, turning from 
a long look after him. 

Lanfear did not know quite what to say; but he hazarded saying, 
“He was hurt that you had forgotten him when he came to see you 
this afternoon.” 

“Did he come to see me?” she asked; and Lanfear exchanged 
looks of anxiety, pain, and reassurance with her father. ‘I am so 
sorry. Shall I go after him and tell him?” 

“No; I éxplained; he’s all right,’’ Lanfear said. 

“You want to be careful, Nannie,” her father added. ‘about 
people’s feelings when you meet them, and then afterwards seem 
not to know them.” 

“But I do know them, papa, she remonstrated. 

“You want to be careful,” her father repeated. 

“T will—I will, indeed.” Her lips quivered, and the tears came, 
which Lanfear had to keep from flowing by what quick turn he could 
give to something else. 

An obscure sense of the painful incident must have lingered with 
her after its memory had perished. One afternoon when Lanfear and 
her father went with her to the military concert in the syeamore- 
planted piazza near the Vacherie Suisse, where they often came for 
a cup of tea, she startled them by bowing gayly to a young lieutenant 
of engineers standing there with some other officers, and making the 
most of the prospect of pretty foreigners which the place afforded. 
The lieutenant returned the bow with interest, and his eyes did not 
leave their party as long as they remained. Within the bounds of 
deference for her, it was evident that his comrades were joking about 
the honor done him by this charming girl. When the Geralds started 
homeward Lanfear was aware of a trio of officers following them, not 
conspicuously but unmistakably; and after that, he could not start 
on his walks with Miss Gerald and her father without the sense that 
the young lieutenant was hovering somewhere in their path, waiting 
in-the hopes of another bow from her. The officer was apparently 
not discouraged by his failure to win recognition from her, and what 
was amounting to annoyance for Lanfear reached the point where 
he felt that he must share it with her father. He had nearly as 
much trouble in imparting it tc him, as he might have had with Miss 
Gerald herself. He managed, but when he required her father to put 
a stop to it, he perceived that Gerald was as helpless as she would 
have been. He first wished to verify the fact from its beginning with 
her, but this was not e: asy. 

“Nannie,” he said, ‘‘why did you bow to that officer the other 
day?” 

‘*What officer, papa? When?” 

“You know: there by the band-stand, at the Swiss Dairy.” 

She stared blankly at him, and it was clear that it was all as if it 
had not been with her. He insisted, and then she said, ‘‘ Perhaps I 
thought I knew him, and was afraid I should hurt his feelings if I 
didn’t recognize him. But I don’t remember it at all.” The curves 
of her mouth drooped, and her eyes grieved, so that her father had 
not the heart to say more. She left them, and when he was alone 
with Lanfear, he said: 

‘You see how it is!” 

“Yes, I saw how it was before. But what do you wish to do?” 

‘“Do you mean that he will keep it up?” 

“Decidedly, he’ll keep it up. He has every right to from his point 
of view.” 

“Oh, well, then, my dear fellow, you must stop it, somehow. 
You'll know how to do it.’ 

“1?” said Lanfear, indignantly; but his vexation was not so great 
that he did not feel a certain pleasure in fulfilling this strangest part 
of his professional duty, when at the beginning of their next exeur- 
sion, he put Miss Gerald into the victoria with her father and fell 
back to the point at which he had seen the lieutenant waiting ‘to 
haunt their farther progress. He put himself plumply in front. of 
the officer and demanded in very blunt Italian, ‘‘What do you want?” 

The lieutenant stared him over with potential offence, in which his 
delicately pencilled mustache took the shape of a light sneer, and de- 
manded in his turn, in English much better than Lanfear’s Italian, 
“What right have you to ask?” 

“The right of Miss Gerald’s physician. She is an invalid in my 
charge.” 

A change quite indefinable except as the visible transition from 
coxcomb to gentleman passed over the young lieutenant’s comely 
face. “An invalid?” he faltered. 

“Yes,” Lanfear began; and then with a rush of confidence which 
the change in the officer’s face justified, ‘‘one very strangely, very 
tragically afflicted. Since she saw her mother killed in an accident 
a year ago, she remembers nothing. She bowed to you because she 
saw you looking at her, and supposed you must be an acquaintance. 
May y assure you that you are altogether mistaken?” 

The lieutenant brought his heels together, and bent low. “I beg 
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her pardon with all my 
heart. I am_ very, 
very sorry. I will do 
anything I can. I 
would like to stop 
that. May I bring my 
mother to call on Miss 
xerald?” 

He offered his hand, 
and Lanfear wrung it 
hard, a lump of grati- 
tude in his throat 
choking any particular 
utterance, while a fine 
shame for his _ late 
hostile intention cover- 
ed him. 

When the lieutenant 
came, with all possible 
circumstance, bringing 
the countess his 
mother, Mr. Gerald 
overwhelmed them 
with hospitality of 
every form. The Ital- 
ian lady responded 
effusively, and more 
sincerely cooed and 
murmured her com- 
passionate interest in 
his daughter. Then 
all parted the best of 
friends; but when it 
was all over, Miss Ger- 
ald did not know what 
it had been about. 
She had not remem- 
bered the lieutenant 
or her father’s vexa- 
tion, or any phase of 
the incident which was 
now closed. Nothing 
remo’! of it but the 
lieu. unt’s right, 
which he gravely ex- 
ercised, of saluting 
them respectfully 
wuenever he met them. 


VII 
Earlier, Lanfear had ae a 
never allowed him- a 
self to be far out of = 
call from Miss Gerald’s ” 


father, especially dur- 
ing the daytime slum- 
bers into which she 
fell and from which 
they both always 
dreaded her awaken- 
ing. But as the days 
went on and the event 
continued the same 
he allowed himself greater range. Formerly they all went their walks 
or drives together, but now he sometimes went alone. In these 
absences he found relief from the stress of his constant vigilance; he 
was able to cast off the bond which enslaves the physician to his 
patient, and which he must ignore at times for mere self-preservation’s 
sake; but there was always a lurking anxiety, which, though he 
refused to let it define itself to him, shortened the time and space he 
tried to put between them. 

One afternoon in April, when he left her sleeping, he was aware of 
somewhat recklessly placing himself out of reach in a lonely excursion 
to a village demolished by the earthquake of 1887, and abandoned by 
its inhabitants. The interposition of space now seemed to separate 
him more absolutely than before from his anxieties, and he abandoned 
himself, in the impressions and incidents of his visit to the ruin, to a 
luxury of impersonal melancholy which the physician cannot often 
allow himself. At last, his care found him, and drove him home full 
of a sharper fear than he had yet felt, since the first days. But Mr. 
Gerald was tranquilly smoking under a palm in the hotel.garden, and 
met him with an easy smile. ‘‘She woke once, and said she had had 
such a pleasant dream. Now she’s off again. Do you think we’d 
better wake her for dinner? I suppose she’s getting up her strength 
in this way. Her sleeping so much is a good symptom, isn’t it?” 
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Lanfear smiled for- 
lornly; neither of them, 
in view of the possi- 
ble eventualities, could 
have said what result 
they wished the symp- 
toms to favor. But 
he said, “Decidedly I 
wouldn’t wake her,” 
and he spent a night of 
restless sleep penetra- 
ted by a nervous ex- 
pectation which the 
morning, when it came. 
rather mockingly de- 
feated. 

Miss Gerald appeared 
promptly at breakfast 
in their pavilion, with 
a fresher and gayer look 
than usual, and to her 
father’s “Well, Nan- 
nie, you hare had a 
nap, this time,” she 
answered, smiling: 

“Have I? It isn’t 
afternoon, is it?” 

“No, it’s morning. 
You’ve napped it all 
night.” 

She said: “I can’t 
tell whether I’ve been 
asleep or not, some- 
times; but now | know 
I have been; and I 
feel so rested. Where 
are we going to-day?” 

She turned to Lan- 
fear while her father 
answered, “‘I guess the 
doctor won’t want to 
go very far, to-day, 
after his expedition 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“Ah,” she said, “I 
knew you had_ been 
somewhere! Was it 
very far? Are you too 
tired?” 

“Tt was rather far, 
but I’m not tired. I 
, shouldn’t advise Pos- 

sana, though.” 

sé ‘“‘Possana?” she re- 
peated. ‘‘ What is Pos- 
sana?” 

He told her, and 
then at a jealous look 
in her eyes he added 
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The Lieutenant demanded in his turn, “‘ What right have you to ask ?” cursion. He heighten- 


ed, if anything, its 

difficulties, in making 
light of them as no difficulties for him, and at the end she said, 
gently, ‘Shall we go this morning?” 

“Let the doctor rest this morning, Nannie,” her father interrupted, 
whimsically, but with what Lanfear knew to be an inner yielding to 
her will. ‘Or if you won’t let him, let me. I don’t want to go 
anywhere this morning.” 

Lanfear thought that he did not wish her to go at all, and hoped 
that by the afternoon she would have forgotten Possana. She 
sighed, but in her sigh there was no concession. Then with the 
chance of a returning drowse to save him from openly thwarting 
her will, he merely suggested, ‘‘There’s plenty of time in the after- 
noon; the days are so long now; and we can get the sunset from 
the hills.” 

“Yes, that will be nice,” she said, but he perceived that she did 
not assent, willingly; and there was an effect of resolution in the 
readiness with which she appeared dressed for the expedition aft- 
er luncheon. She clearly did not know where they were going, but 
when she turned to Lanfear with her look of entreaty, he had not the 
heart to join her father in any conspiracy against her. He beckoned 
the carriage which had become conscious in its eager driver from the 
moment she showed herself at the hotel door, and they set out. 

(To be Continued.) 








Promise 
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Joy hides behind the solemn eyes 
Of Sorrow in her darkest hours, 
As underneath the snow there lies 
The promise of a thousand flowers. 


1901 




































R. OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S 
long-heralded venture, the estab- 
lishment of a new opera-house in 
a town already supplied with one 
of the great operatie institutions 

-of the world, has been accomplished, and 
has now, as this is written, been inviting 
observation for almost two weeks. These 
operas have been performed: Verdi’s “I 
Puritani” and  “Rigolettc,” |Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and 
Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen.” Of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
principal singers, we have heard Allessandro 
Bonci, the Italian tenor; Maurice Renaud, 
the French baritone; Charles Dalmores, the 
young tenor from the ThéAtre de la Monnaie 
at Brussels; Pauline Donalda, a Canadian 
who has sung at Covent Garden, London; 
Mario Ancona and Vittorio Arimondi, both 
of whom have sung at the Metropolitan in 
past seasons; Regina Pinkert, a Polish 
soprano whose activities have been largely 
devoted to Italy, and Miss Bressler-Gianoli, 
a French singer of experience. 

It would obviously be unfair to base any 
estimate that should be in the least con- 
elusive upon the performances thus far 
achieved at the Manhattan Opera House. 
The full strength of the company has not 
yet been exerted, and the executive ma- 
chinery still, as is more than natural, runs 
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truly 


































most scrupulous musicianship. Caruso is the 
more potent, the more influential, personal- 
ity; Bonci the more delightful and satisfying 
artist. 

Of Messrs. Renaud, Dalmores, Ancona, 
Gilibert, and Arimondi, and of Miss Donalda 
and Miss Bressler-Gianoli, it is possible to 
say that they are all artists of sincere purpose 
and excellent accomplishment. Mr. Renaud, 
Mr. Ancona, Mr. Dalmores, and Mr. Gilibert 
are singers who would be exceedingly valua- 
ble additions to the company of any opera- 
house. Miss Donalda makes an engaging and 
wholly adequate Zerlina in ‘‘Don Giovanni”; 
Miss Bressler-Gianoli is one of the best and 
most naturalistic Carmens known to New 
York; and Mr. Arimondi is a singer of parts. 
These are fugitive impressions, rather than 
an attempt at any kind of summary or com- 
»wrehensive estimate, which would now, as 
is been said, be out of the question. There 
are other singers in the company who must 
be classed among the disappointments of this 
surprising enterprise—singers upon 
whose performances it would be eminently 
unprofitable to dwell. It is pleasanter to 
say, at the moment, that Mr. Hammerstein 
has placed definitely to his credit a superbly 
spirited and engrossing performance of a 


thing but a siecure—Bizet’s “‘Carmen”: a 
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THE 


At least (to 


jerkily and with much unevenness of effect. 
consider first the point of 
widest interest) it is evident that the com- 
pany contains some extremely admirable 
singers, and some conspicuously bad ones, 
Of the first, there is Mr. Bonci, the tenor who, either with or without . 
his cooperation, has been opposed to Mr. Caruso as a rival in emi- 


Since the present deponent does not share the traditional 
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horror of comparisons as a method of critical appraisement, let it be 
said briefly that Mr. Bonci, as a singer, is both greater and less great 
than his compatriot at the Metropolitan: greater in artistry, in sheer 
skill and sensitiveness; less great in natural endowment. Mr. Caruso 


possesses what is probably the 
most magnificent voice of its 
kind in the world—its beauty 
is obvious and overwhelming; 
but searcely less obvious to 
many is his distressing misuse 
of it: his exaggerated senti- 
ment, his abuse of certain 
emotionalizing effects, his too- 
ready lachrymosity. A superb 
singer—one whom it is often a 
delight of the keenest sort to 
hear; but one who makes 


.too frequent sacrifices to the 


gods of the mob, and who is 
always less the artist than the 
man of incomparable gifts. 
Mr. Bonci presents a ‘totally 
different case. It is his mis- 
fortune that he is unusually 
small of stature, and his voice, 
too, is small; but it is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and it is em- 
ployed with the dexterity, the 
finish, and the reposeful mas- 
tery of perfect and sufficient 
art. Set off against Mr. Ca- 
ruso’s gorgeously sonorous 
tones, it would seem to lack 
body and weight; but grant- 
ing its slightness of timbre, 
it is a voice of delicious purity 
and mellowness; and it is 
shaped to the demands of a 





Allesandro Bonci 
“CARUSO’S RIVAL” 
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work whose sReeure interpretation is any- 


performance which was vitalized by vivid 
and truthful characterization, by eloquent 
singing, and by a vigor and unanimity of 
ensemble altogether stimulating and com- 
af municative. There have been, besides, ‘e 
formances that have been acceptable, and in places brilliant, of ‘I 
Puritani,” ‘“ Rigoletto,” ‘Faust,’ and ‘‘Don Giovanni.” Upon the 
scenic side there is ample room for improvement, as in the matter of 
stage direction; and one cannot refrain from yttering a fervent wish 
that Mr. Hammerstein might secure some new curtains in place of 









the indescribably perturbing ones which he now employs. One must 
not conclude, even in this preliminary sheaf of impressions, to accord 


prompt and cordial recogni- 
tion to the achievements of 
the orchestra under Mr. Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, a conductor 
of authority, discretion, and 
great skill, and to the fresh 
and vigorous voices of the 
chorus, which has more than 
once come near to covering 
itself with glory—Mr. Ham- 
merstein has adventured upon 
a task of enormous and terrify- 
ing difficulties; that his efforts 
have thus early borne such fruit 
is scarcely short of amazing. 


A little over seven centuries 
ago, according to the chron- 
iclers, thirty thousand of the 
children of Germany and 
France, fired by the Crusading 
spirit of the Middle Ages, set 
forth to reconquer Jerusalem. 
They traversed Europe to the 
Mediterranean, undergoing ap- 
palling hardships, and several 
thousands of them embarked 
upon ships for the passage to 
the Holy Land. Two of the 
ships were wrecked, and the 
others were treacherously di- 
verted to alien ports, and the 
children aboard them sold into 
slavery. A prose romance 
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based upon this legend and contrived by Marcel Schwob has been set 
to music, as a cantata, by Gabriel Pierné, a member of the ‘“‘ younger” 
French school (although Mr. Pierné himself was born in 1863). The 
work won the City of Paris prize in the 1900-1903 competition; it 
was performed at the Théatre du Chatelet in January, 1905; and on 
December 4 the Oratorio Society, under Mr. Frank Damrosch, per- 
formed the work at Carnegie Hall for the first time in America. The 
work has been cordially received abroad, and it made a marked 
impression here. Mr. Pierné’s music bears many of the earmarks of 
the school to which he belongs. It is subtle in harmony, complex 
and ingenious in rhythm, and it is orchestrated with delicacy and 
restraint. It is not strikingly original; there are many Wagnerisms 
in the score, and the accent of Mr. Pierné himself is not often recog- 
nizable. But the music is pervaded by a delightful spirit, a mood 
of naive exaltation which at times is transmuted into a mood of deep 
and wistful tenderness. There are poignant pages in the score, and 
there are many felicitous details of harmonic and rhythmical structure 
to hold the attention of the curious: altogether, a charming and un- 
common work, one that deserves repeated hearing. 


Dr. IXarl Muck merits warm praise for placing upon the programme 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s December concert—the evening 
one—Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony. It is a formidable work—a 
work of large span, of large and noble ideas, a work that repays pro- 
longed study; also, alas, a work that is often turgid, inchoate, ex- 
cessively uneven in invention, and far too long. Yet it often sways 
the imagination, it is large-moulded, and it is incontestably sincere. 
Why it is so seldom performed in this country is fairly easy to 
understand. One wishes that it might always engage the activities 
of such an orchestra as Colonel Higginson’s insurpassable band, and 
of so brilliantly able a conductor as Dr. Muck. 
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Another, though a minor, experiment was made by Dr. Muck at the 
matinée concert of the December pair, in the shape of a performance 
—the first in New York-——of a new violin concerto by Mr. Gustav 
Strube. Mr. Strube is one of the Orchestra’s first violins, and other 
works of his in the larger forms have been heard here. One recalls 
an earlier violin concerto, performed a decade ago by Mr. Kneisel and 
the Boston Orchestra; and a Fantastic Overture, performed here a 
year or two ago. His second concerto is said to be of recent composi- 
tion; if so, one cannot but declare regret over the fact. If one’s 
memory serves, the concerto of ten years ago was a work of charm 
and distinction; the Fantastic Overture, though it owed much to 
that dominating colossus, Richard Strauss, had great vigor and bold- 
ness; it did not altogether persuade, but it did not bore. But in this 
new concerto, Mr. Strube dia not do well by his talent. There is no 
apparent reason why it should ever have been committed to music 
paper, for it says nothing, and says it at considerable length: it has 
not even the dubious merit of being effectively derivative. Mr. 
Strube is too clever a composer to expend his time, and the time of 
those who are always eager to listen to new music, upon such writing. 
The solo part was played, let it be recorded, with devotion and ap- 
parent enthusiasm by Mr. Timothée Adamowski, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. 

Dr. Muck’s superb accomplishments as a conductor were disclosed 
under more worthy conditions in the other numbers upon the pro- 
grammes which he had contrived for his second appearance in New 
York. These were, in addition to the Bruckner symphony, the 
overture to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, ‘‘The Betrothed of the Czar,” 
and Glazounoff’s Fifth Symphony. Dr. Muck’s readings of this music 
were events to be treasured in the mind—full of color, warmth, and 
plasticity, yet clear, luminous, firmly articulated, consistently digni- 
fied and sincere. 








PLATO ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


A LESSON FOR TO-DAY 
; By MAYNARD SHIPLEY 








HE recent action of the French Parliament in abolishing the 
death penalty, following the example of many other states 
in Europe and the Americas, reminds the thoughtful Ameri- 
can of his own lethargy in matters pertaining to penology 
and criminal jurisprudence. Questions which were given the 

very best thought by the ancients, as well as by a few modern peoples, 
are relegated by the average educated American to an uncertain future. 
Notwithstanding our boasted advance in “‘civilization,’’ we have not 
produced a single criminal law that carries us farther forward than the 
principles of criminal jurisprudence permit as laid down in Plato’s 
immortal Laws. To this pi Plato’s views are well in advance of 
the age, and easily parallel our most advanced and radical school of 
criminology. In regard to the death penalty in particular, Plato’s 
views are most suggestive and illuminating. 

While Plato did not question the right of the state to inflict the 
death penalty when deemed expedient, he insisted that no one should 
be executed so long as any hope remained of his corrigibility. He 
took it as a matter of course that the hopelessly incorrigible should 
forfeit their lives to the state whose peace they involuntarily threat- 
ened. ‘In such cases, and in such cases only,” says he, “‘the Saldater 
ought to inflict death as the punishment” (Laws, Ix,). Plato, antici- 
pating our contemporary criminologists, would inflict penalties ac- 
cording to the nature of the criminal, rather than according to the 
nature of the offence. Upon the educated free citizen who had been 
convicted of even common larceny, Plato would visit the death penalty. 
That such a man had become a thief, despite his superior sducalinn 
and favorable environment, proves him to 4 a degenerate, the victim 
of an incurable perversion, or of moral imbecility. Such should be 
radically eliminated. In Plato’s view, as in the opinion of many 
modern penologists and prison wardens, the ordinary homicide of 
passion is gabe of far more leniency than the born thief. For 
the former he would decree merely a year’s banishment. The supreme 
penalty should be inflicted on murderers only when the perpetrators 
give evidences of ‘‘incurability.” “ 

Reversing the principles and practice of all working penal codes, 
either of ancient or modern societies (the Chinese excepted), Plato 
would extend the utmost clemency to slaves and uneducated persons. 
Without underestimating the need and value and duty of self-help, 
Plato insisted that the state was largely responsible for the moral 
status of its citizens. The stimulating remark of Professor Adolph 
Prins, that ‘‘society has no more criminals than it deseryes,” might 
have come from the author of the Dialogues. Both in the Laws and in 
the Republic, Plato insists on the fundamental doctrine that what the 
rulers sow the state will reap. 

Recognition of the fact that men often do evil through a certain 
defect of their education, through stress of vicious environment, or 
by reason of congenital depravity, and do not wilfully elect to become 
disposed towards evil, did not blind Plato to the truth that even the 
involuntarily bad are to some extent influenced from without. He 
recognized the fact that social punishments often serve in the place 
of inborn respect for the rights of others, and tend always to strengthen 
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naturally weak motives for right conduct. The administration of 
retributive justice in the spirit of lex talionis Plato did not countenance, 
believing as he did that reformation and reparation, and not revenge, 
were the proper ends of justice. The deterrent elements of the,penal 
code were also recognized—the criminal to suffer punishment ‘not 
because he did wrong, but in order that in future times he, and 
those who see him corrected, may utterly hate injustice, or at any 
rate abate much of their evil-doing.” 

On the whole, Plato does not express any great confidence in 
exemplary punishment, though admifting its deterrent influence in 
some cases. He believed, with Thucydides, that the thoroughly 
depraved man could be restrained neither by fear of the law nor by 
any other terror. In the Timeus, he declares that all disgraceful 
conduct and vice must be regarded as the products of involuntary 
guilt, because “‘no man is voluntarily bad; Dut he who is depraved 
becomes so through a certain bad habit of body and an ill-governed 
education... . All the vicious are vicious through two most involun- 
tary causes, which we should always ascribe rather to the planters 
than to the things planted, and to the trainers rather than to those 
trained.” 

In our modern works on medical jurisprudence we proceed upon 
the ae pr that it is possible under so-called expert testimony. 
to establish the responsibility or irresponsibility of accused persons, 
and apply our penalties accordingly. To Plato such an attempt is 
not only folly, but unjust to the victim. What more pertinent to 
the question as it confronts the legislator of to-day than the fol- 
lowing? 

‘Let us remember, what has been well said by us already, that our 
ideas of justice are in the highest degree contradictory. Bearing this 
in mind, let us proceed to ask ourselves once more whether we have 
discovered the way out of the difficulty. Have we ever determined 
in what respect these two actions (the voluntary and the involuntary) 
differ from one another? For in all states and by all legislators, two 
kinds of actions have been distinguished—the one voluntary, the 
other involuntary; and they have legislated about them accordingly. 
But shall this word of ours, like an oracle of God, be only spoken, 
and get away without giving any explanation or verification of itself? 
How can a word, not understood, be the basis of legislation? Impos- 
sible. Before proceeding to legistate, then, we must prove that there 
are two, and what is the difference between them, that when we 
impose the penalty upon either, every one may understand our pro- 
posal, and be able in some way to judge whether the penalty is fitly 
or unfitly inflicted.” 

Although twenty-three hundred years have passed since Plato’s 
views were written, it would be bold indeed to say that our legislators 
are now able to distinguish the voluntary from the involuntary in 
human conduct. How can we, then, dare to decree the penalty of 
death on the mere assumption of the culprit’s “responsibility”? before 
“giving any explanation or verification” of the very fundamental 
principle of our (archaic) criminal jurisp: :idence—the distinction be- 
tween voluntary and involuntary guilt? 




















































































































































T seems to be a well-understood thing that in any drama dealing 
with the strenuous lives people used to lead in early Rome, 
whenever a Christian is introduced as the hero, he is doomed to 
any one of a number of terrible deaths in popular use at that 
time for the disposition of his kind. No matter how good a 

Christian he may be, he must be sacrificed—for the dramatist’s sake, 
at any rate. He never really has a square deal, and sooner or Jater 
somebody intimates to him in a hoarse whisper that the lions will 
get him if he don’t watch out. Of course he never watches out; so 
a wild beast or some other fate overtakes him just after the curtain 
falls on the last act. This is what happens to Marco Valerius, of 
the House of Cleonius in ‘‘The Light Eternal,’ a romantic play of 
early Rome by Martin 

V. Merle, just  pro- 


PIOUS MELODRAMA 
By ol (ke 
















The play is elaborately staged and costumed, the setting of Act IL., 
which is night in the villa of the Princess Artemia in Campagna, being 
particularly effective in all its details. Originally the play was 
written and produced at a Jesuit college in California. After that 
James Neill’s Stock Company produced it, and now Henry Miller is 
responsible for its present capable presentation. The play is not 
intended as a New York attraction—a statement which carries with it 
the suggestion that it is being tried on the dog before its journeying 
upon the road. This is one of the few instances in which New York 
has been permitted to share with Bridgeport, New Haven, and 
Syracuse the distinction of being “‘the dog”’ for trial purposes. 

While Mr: Merle’s play has not the distinction of novelty of 
conception, it is by no 
means without merit, 
and although some of 





duced at the Majestic 





Theatre. He is in a 
corridor of the Colos- 
seum, on his way to 
the arena where he is 
presumably awaited 
by the underfed ani- 
mals. And, oh, what 
a disappointment! — 
there was not a single 
growl from the prop- 
erty growler be- 
hind the scenes. How 
Mr. Belasco would 
have had them growl! 
He would have shown 
us at least the tip of 
the lion’s tail. But 
Marco goes forth to 
the feast accompanied 
only by his unflagging 
faith and two members 
of the guard, while the 
arena waits in silence. 

Mr. Merle’s play is 
written in blank verse 
which has, now and 
then, quite a poetic 
ring to it, but the won- 
der of the thing is why 
it should not have been 
written in prose. It 
has absolutely noth- 
ing new of plot or ac- 
tion, following the al- 
ready indicated theme 
that the way of the 
Christian in Rome was 
hard. He has the mis- 
fortune to fall in love 
with the Princess Ar- 








the speeches are very 
long, the actors do 
much to atone for this 
fault. A play of this 
character, with all its 
dialogue in blank verse, 
is likely to be stagy, 
and to demand of the 
actors in it many of 
the mannerisms which 
present-day _ theatre- 
goers are wont to de- 
plore. But the cast 
acquits itself of con- 
siderable credit. The 
Marco of. Edward 
Mackay is effective, al- 
though somewhat old- 
school. Miss Edythe 
Chapman, who plays 
the Princess Artemia, 
has now and then a 
great deal of fire and 
is particularly good in 
her scenes with Marco 
and Carvinus, the vil- 
lain of the play, in the 
garden of her villa. 
It is here that she de- 
nounces Marco for his 
profession of Chris- 
tianity. Malcolm 
Williams, who plays 
Carvinus, does the réle 
with much _ conscien- 
tiousness. James Neill 
has scarcely a part at 
all—that of Sebastian, 
Captain of the Em- 
peror’s guard. 

It is a curious kind 











temia, daughter of the 








Emperor Diocletian, 
and she with him. She 
is his undoing, be- 
cause when she dis- 
covers him to be a 
Christian. she signs his 
death-warrant. 

This is the beginning of Marco’s bad season, because he has nothing 
but trouble up to the time when the lions get him and put an end to 
his misery. The Princess does all she can, even to going to her 
august father and begging her lover’s life of him. Diocletian wants 
to do the fair thing by the young man, and offers him the chance to 
renounce his faith as the price of his life. Although the third act 
and the silent lion are yet to come, both of which facts are well known 
to Marco, the young Christian makes even stronger profession in 
his faith and defies the Emperor. It is one of the most thrilling 
moments in Marco’s career; but he has his revenge upon the Emperor 
by searing His Imperial Majesty quite speechless when, after his 
Christian appeal, the statue of Jupiter is rent in twain by a thunder- 
bolt, disclosing against the sombre background a large illuminated 
cross. This is a good piece of stage mechanism. 


Edward Mackay (Left), Sheridan Block, and Edythe Chapman, in a Scene from 
“The Light Eternal ” 
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of dramatic procedure, 
this rather obvious ex- 
ploitation of religious 
subjects in the play- 
house for the sake, 
apparently, of baiting 
the iniquitous theatri- 
cal hook with a soothing enticement for those to whom the stage 
and all its concerns are closely allied with the snares of the Evil 
One. ; 

Some day an adventurous and patient explorer among the by-ways 
of literature and the stage will record for the joy of future generations 
the ins and outs of the extended and singular history of such en- 
deavors, and the delectable inconsistencies which have resulted there- 
from. He will record, for example, the fact that one of the most 
frank, unmitigated, and deleterious of plays, Oscar Wilde’s superbly 
imaginative drama ‘‘Salome,” was prohibited in London by the 
censor, not because of its sensual qualities, but because it introduces 
upon the stage, in a few scenes treated by the dramatist with singular 
reverence and nobility, the figure of John the Baptist. Such are the 
ways of censors. And the ways of audiences are no less astonishing. 





















































The Raid of the Sky Patrol 


(Being an Aerial Episode of the Anti- 
gambling Crusade of 1910) 
By Earle Hooker Eaton 


AERONAUTS: once upward shot, 
In an aeroplane,- 
To seek a safe and quiet spot 
Where spying would be vain, 
And where Dame Chance her best and worst 
Of luck in games could send— 
They tried aerofaro first, 
And poker towards the-end. 


But soon some fly-cops as they flew, 
In their aerotram, 
Were told to raid the gamester crew 
By an aerogram. 
“They’re playing high,” the message ran, 
“At least a mile or two.” 
Aeroclubs the fly-cop clan 
With earnest purpose drew! 


Though otherwise the fly-cops planned, 
The gamblers flew atop; 

They dropped a dozen bags of sand, 
And sandbagged ev’ry cop. ; 

Then, not content, they further tried 
To spoil the fly-cops’ looks 

By fishing for them o’er the side, 
With anchors as their hooks. 


At last the law’s aerostat 
Was hooked by one deft cast, 

But ere they knew where they were at 
The fly-cops held them fast. 

With parachutes the gamblers dropped; 
But Fate is stern and hard— 

Each gamester’s earthward journey stopped 
Inside the prison yard! 





Overheard in a Georgia Kitchen 


Nort long ago an old colored cook in an 
Atlanta family was visited by one of her 
friends, who had but recently come fiom 
“down in de country,” where both had been 
raised. The visitor was received with genuine 
darky cordiality, and given a comfortable 
corner of ‘‘de white folks’ kitchen.” The 
Atlanta cook asked all kinds of questions as 
to what had been ‘‘gwine on” down in her old 
home, and among other queries was: 

‘“What’s cum er Mandy, what use ter stay 
at Miss Willie’s?” 

‘Law! ain’t you h’yeerd?” 

“No!” 

“She in jail.” 

“Hush!” 

‘“Yaas, she is.” 

“What fer?” 

“T d’no jes what fer, but de man come an’ 
’res’ her, an’ de jedge fine her five an’ cost, an’ 
put her in de jail house. Miss Willie say hit 
wuz er shame ter ’res’ a good cook like Mandy, 
an’ she sen’ her husban’ down ter pay de fine, 
but Mandy say: ‘Nem mine! she jes stay whar 
she wuz till de time wuz out, ’cause she need 
de rest.’ ” 








Speeches over Telephones 


EXPERIMENTS recently conducted by the 
Superintendent of the Capitol at Washington 
have proven so thoroughly the value of the 
“aeousticon” that it is expected that the 
device will soon be permanently installed in 
the House of Representatives. 

The acousticon is a sound-intensifier, hav- 
ing the appearance of a small black metal 
disk, and will stand upright on the Speaker’s 
desk. To the disk is attached a cable, which 
connects with any number of ordinary tele- 
phone wires. It is intended that these wires 
run to every committee room and office in the 
Capitol building, and to the office rooms in 
the new Congressional Office Building when 
that is completed. 

In each office will be an ordinary telephone 
receiver, and in order to know what is taking 
place on the floor of the House a person has 
merely to place this receiver to his ear, when 
every word spoken in the chamber may be 
heard with perfect distinctness; as well, in 
pe as if one were standing at the Speaker’s 

esk. 

Thus a member will be able to keep track 
of the course of official business without hav- 
ing to leave his office or committee room until 
some bill comes up in which he is interested. 
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While this has not yet been actually demon 
strated, there appears to be no reason why an 
ordinary long-distance wire might not be con- 
nected with one of the acousticon wires, and a 
member in New York or Chicago listen to the 
speeches being made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Another somewhat similar device, planned 
for the more personal use of members, is the 
dictograph, by means of which a Representa- 
tive may sit in his office or walk up and down 
the floor, and dictate to a stenographer several 
rooms removed. When he has finished, if he 
desires to have the letter read over to him, he 
may press a button, and the stenographer’s 
reading will be heard with distinctness any- 
where in the room. 





All He Wanted 


In Boston there is a novelist, not unknown 
to fame, who is of a rather testy and caustic 
temper at times. As an illustration of this 
there is told the sad case of a woman in an- 
other town who once sent an unstamped 
letter to the author, wherein she asked for the 
loan of his latest book, which, she averred, 
she could not obtain from the bookseller in 
her town. In reply, the novelist sent the 
following note: 

“Dear MapaM,—In the town where you 
reside there appears to be a lack of all sorts of 
things that are easily procurable elsewhere— 
not only of my recent work, but also of postage 
stamps. I have in my possession, it is true, 
the book you desire to obtain, and also the 
stamps to defray the cost of its carriage, but, 
to my great regret, I am without the necessary 
string to wrap around the parcel. If you 
can supply me with a piece, I am at your 
service.” 








FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 

For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, BorDENs 
EaGLe Branp CONDENSED MILK and PEERLESS BRAND Evap- 
ORATED- CREAM fill every milk requirement. Superior for ice- 
cream. «*¢ 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 gents a bottle. 4*s 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 ceats per Jar. o*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


AFTER TYPHOID 


The Insatiable Appetite Must be Carefully 
Watched. 








An attack of typhoid fever usually leaves one 
with an enormous appetite. The wasted body 
cries out for food material to repair the loss of 
body tissues. 

i care is not used, the weakened digestive 
organs may be overwhelmed before they have 
become strong. - 

There is no food that has the tissue-building and 
energy-producing qualities equal to Grape-Nuts. 

This food is predigested—the organs are relieved 
of the necessity of danting it; it is concentrated, 
affording much nourishment with little bulk; con- 
tains all the essential food elements for repair and 
energy. It is therefore valuable under conditions 
of health as well as convalescence. 


A Calif. young lady learned the truth about 


Grape-Nuts. She writes: 

‘About four years ago I had a severe attack of 
typhoid fever. After recovering I had a wild long- 
ing for food, which nothing seemed to satisfy. 

“*T tried the best of everything, but was always 
weak and hungry. A change to a milder climate 
did not mend matters—food did not agree with me. 

‘‘A friend persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts. To 
my great surprise, I did not experience that hun- 
gry feeling between meals. It was a great relief, 
and I kept on eating it with great benefit. 

“‘Grape-Nuts not only relieved that wild craving 
for food, but made me stronger in mind and body 
—relieved the old headaches, weakness, strength- 
ened my nerves so that I was easily able to do my 
work. 

‘“‘T have never tired of Grape-Nuts, as one does 
of most cereal foods. My friends were so surprised 
at my improved condition, after eating Grape-Nuts 
regularly, that many have benefited , my expe- 
rience.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 
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Solving Business Problems 
TWELFTH PAPER 


To make money and to know that you are 
making it, how much, at what expense, and in 


| detail by products and departments, is the key - 


to business success. 

Let us call the key “Information.” 

How few business men hold this key! 

How many guess where they should prove be- 
yond doubt! 


A firm here runs a private fleet of freighters— 
steam barges—that ply from Fond du Lac, on 
the South, to Neenah-Menasha, on the North, 
delivering coal, wood, lime, cement, sand, and 
building materials to its ’long-shore customers or 
to dock terminals of railroads. Its business is 
many-sided — manufacturing, wholesaling, retail- 
ing, and carrying. 

I was permitted to peep into a system of ac- 
counting installed in its office by the Baker- 
Vawter Company, by which the management is 
given a word-and-figure picture of each branch 
or phase of its business regularly at the end of 
each month, and without effort any day in the 
month. 

All cash receipts are entered as received on the 
bank-deposit sheet, and total receipts by depart- 
ment must check with the bank deposits. All 
payments are made by check accompanied by 
voucher, except from a petty-cash fund held by 
the cashier for convenience in paying small cur- 
rent items. For the amounts thus expended the 
cashier is reimbursed weekly by check. 

The old purchase ledger is done away with, 
and invoices as received are checked and entered 
on an accounts-payable record, by which at 
least one intermediate record is eliminated and a 
more positive and direct reference to the pur- 
chasee’s account is provided. 

General overhead and administrative expenses 
are prorated by.departments monthly, in order to 
secure the net profit on business done by each 
department. 

The system was not long in operation before 
it was discovered that wood was being handled at 
a net loss, although it showed a small gross profit. 
Each class of material sold is now made to stand 
on its own merits, and the management knows 
just how much has been made or lost on each 
commodity each month. 


The problems to be solved were numerous, and 
varied particularly because many of the goods sold 
had to move through one or several manufacturing 
or converting processes, in addition to ordinary 
merchandising. 

They were of such a character that it was im- 
practical to charge against each sale its cost in 
material and production and unproductive labor, 
so this had to be arrived at by a series of estimates 
based on total sales and total costs of each of the 
many departments that were created by the 
Baker-Vawter systematizer. 

One of these costs was carrying charges due 
the company’s own boats—an item which had 
formerly been neglected as far as its relation to 
each shipment made was concerned. The boats 
are now handled as if they belonged to a separate 
corporation, and costs and earnings are a matter 
of positive record. 

Teaming is another heavy expense that was 
formerly lumped instead of distributed. 

Labor in the lime-kilns, coal and wood yards, 
and elsewhere is also carefully checked against 
product and sales for each month. 

A record of stock on hand, stock received and 
shipped, is kept for each department, and this 
serves as a perpetual book inventory which is 
checked against the actual weight, measurement, 
and count inventory. 

A grave — between book and physical 
inventory was discoyered, and this discovery at 
once led to the adoption of measures to prevent 
its recurrence. One of these measures was a rule 
that not a penny’s worth of goods of any kind 
should be dened from any of the yards or 
warehouses of the company unless authorized 
by a ticket emanating from the office. 

The treasurer of the company expressed him- 
self as highly gratified with the operation of the 
system, as it gives an analysis of the business 
never before furnished and the general results ob- 
tained from the well-pleased clerical force even 
more satisfactory than anticipated. 

Name and address will be given to responsible 
inquirers by Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago 
ond New York. 








Copyright, 1906, by William T. Smedley 


“Dorothy D.,” by William T. Smedley. Winner of the 
Thomas R. Proctor Prize 


The Carnegie Prize-winner, “‘ Nightfall along Shore,” by Ben Foster 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, AT THE FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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HGH LIFE | 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


The main poini of beer, like everything else, is SUPERIORITY of QUALITY. 

’ Try a bottle of HIGH LIFE Beer and compare it with any other brand, and 
the question of Superiority and Quality will be settled for all time: 

We use only the best materials money can buy. 

We have spent fortunes to obtain, and are still spending large sums annually to 

maintain “PERFECT PURITY.” 

You will find MILLER HIGH LIFE BEER for sale at all first-class 


hotels and clubs and on dining cars and steamships, 


ACKER, MERRALL @ CONDIT COMPANY, Distributors, 
135-137-139 West 42d Street, New York 
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Why He Looked that Way 


A NortTHERN man visiting in a Southern 
town announced that he could tell a man’s 
political tendencies by looking at his face. 
His auditors looked at one another with in- 
credulity. : 

“Well; I seldom make a mistake. You,’’ 
he said, indicating one of the group about 
him, ‘‘are a McKinley man.” 

“That’s right,’”’ said the man referred to. 

“You,” pointing at another, ‘‘are a Cleve- 
land Democrat.” 

“Yes, that is so,” answered he. And the 
crowd began to sit up and take notice. 

“You,” addressing a third, ‘‘are a Bryan 
man.”’ 

“You’re wrong there. I’m sick; that’s 
what makes me look that way.” 





The Hidden Friend 


Tue clerk was most obliging, but the young 
woman customer was hard to please. Roll 
after roll of blankets did he patiently take 
down and show to her; nothing suited. 

For some fifteen minutes this mock sale 
went on, then the young woman rose from the 
stool where she had been sitting, and said, 
condescendingly, “Well, I don’t intend to 
buy. I was just looking for a friend.” 

“Oh, wait, madam, a moment!” cried the 
ever-polite clerk. ‘There is one more blanket 
lefe on the shelf. Let me take it down. 
Maybe you will find your friend in it.” 





A Miss 


“TRIGGER isn’t much of a marksman. He 
aimed at the entire ballet when that end girl 
jilted him, and missed them all.” 

“Didn’t allow for the kick?” 





Color and Light 


Tue peculiar simplicity of the country 
darky in the South is illustrated by a story 
told by Representative John Sharp Williams. 

An old negro had gone to a post-office in 





Mississippi and offered for the mail a letter 
that was over the weight specified for a single 
“a 
“This is too heavy,” said the postmaster. 
“You will have to put another stamp on it.” 
The old darky’s eyes widened in astonish- 
ment. ‘Will anudder stamp make it any 
lighter, boss?” he asked. 





In Their Own Coin 


One day two ladies hired a cab and paid 
the driver his dollar for their ride with the 
following coins: a twenty-five-cent piece, 
three dimes, five five-cent pieces, a three-cent 
piece, two two-cent pieces, and thirteen 
pennies. 

After looking at the miscellany for a mo- 
ment, the driver smiled broadly, and asked, 
whimsically, ‘‘ Well, well, now, and how long 
have you been saving up for this nice little 
treat, to-day?” 





General Sherman and the 
Forager 
By Charles A. Clarke 


Ir was somewhere along the route of what 
was known as the Atlanta campaign, and the 
orders forbidding foraging were very strict— 
and very strictly enforced. After a morning 
of hard fighting, Sherman was making one of 
his ‘flank movements,” and the column was 
strung out along the road for miles. I was 
riding near the head of one of the columns, 
and perhaps five rods ahead of me was General 
Sherman himself. 

As usual, he was about the worst-dressed 
man in the outfit, a shabby, disreputable old 
forage-cap drawn down close to his ears, and 
a private soldier’s blue overcoat, a size or two 
too big for him, with no visible insignia of his 
rank to distinguish him. He was sitting “all 
humped up” in the saddle, chin hanging down 
on his breast, and reins lying loose on the 
horse’s neck. Suddenly there came a series 
of agonizing squeals and grunts from the brush 
at the right of the roadway, and in an instant 
a small “razor-back” shoat ran out into the 
road. Close behind it came a private soldier 
with musket at the charge. Just as the pig 
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reached the middle of the road the man struck 
swiftly and surely, the bayonet passing 
through its neck and throat. 

The General straightened up in his saddle, 
gathered up the reins, and commanded, “Halt, 
there, my man!” The soldier, recognizing the 
= brought his heels together and 


saluted. 

“What did you kill that hog for?” demand- 
ed Sherman. 

Without turning a hair or batting an eye, 
the man saluted, and said, ‘He bit me, Gen- 
eral.” 

“That’s right. If they attack you, kill 
them,” was the reply; and, turning to me and 
dropping an eyelid, he rmneleed, “T knew 
those animals would hurt some of my men if 
they were not careful,” and rode on. 

I have aways believed that ‘Old Billy” 
had some of that shoat for his. supper that 
night. 





A Changed Man 


District Atrorney. “ What’s your name?” 

Prisoner. “James Bruce.’ 

D. A. ‘“Ain’t you the same man I sent to 
State-prison for five years about six years 
ago?” 

P. "No, a.” 

D. A. ‘What? Not the same man I sent to 
prison for burglary six years ago?” 

> raf 

» “No, sir.’ 

D. A. (turning to jury with a“ got him dead 
to rights”’ leer, then turning to prisoner). ‘‘ Your 
name is James Bruce, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, isn’t it?” 

fee CN oa 

D. A. “And do you stand there and solemn- 
ly swear I never sent you to State-prison?” 

P. “Oh yes; you sent me to prison for five 

1 
years, but I have not been the same man 
since.” 





Assistance 


Minxs. “The servant question is the despair 
of my wife!” 

Brinks. “Same here. Why, mine worries so 
about it, she has the nightmare.” 

Minks. “You don’t tell me!” 

Binks. “Fact! Why, almost every night 
she wakes me out of a sound sleep, screaming, 


‘Help! help! help?” 































































SHAH OF PERSIA, WHOSE CRITICAL ILLNESS HAS DIRECTED THE WORLD’S ATTENTION 
TO ONE OF THE DECLINING POTENTATES OF THE EAST 


The Shah 


ON THE SHAH’S LEFT STANDS LORD ROBERTS; 
AT 


Renumbering 250,000 Railroad 
Cars 


To facilitate the moving and taking care of 
its quarter of a million freight and passenger 
ears, a great American railroad system is 
having them all renumbered. It is a gigantic 
task, one that will take many months to 
complete; but when the work is done there 
will be none of the confusion which has 
brought grief to the railroad’s car-record office 
and car accountants of other roads. 

Troubles arose from the fact that every 
one of the individual companies which go to 
make up the system had its own car numbers. 
In addition to that, the similarity of the 
legends often caused one name to be reported 
when the other should have been. In the sys- 
tem there might be eight or ten cars with the 
same number, and if the small initials of indi- 
vidual ownership were left out of a report there 
was no way of telling what car was really meant. 

For example, take the number 2015. It was 
a gondola car on the ——- —— & 
was a box car on the —— —— - 
and it was a coke-car on the —— — 
some agent sent in a report on ““—— 


If 


2015,” 


of Persia 


ON HIS RIGHT, 


THE TIME OF THE CORONATION OF KING 


neglecting to mention the smaller initials, he 
might be reporting on any one of the number. 

To do away with the confusion it was 
decided to renumber the entire car equipment 
both east and west, assigning to each lesser 
company included in the system a certain 
series of consecutive numbers, this series being 
further divided so as to indicate kind, class, 
and capacity. The result is that the number 
alone will tell all there is about a car to know, 
as it can be identified by reference to the 
official list. 

It is a very intricate and complex job to get 
the new numerals on the cars. The size of it 
an be realized only when one considers that 
the cars of a big railroad system are scattered 
over the whole country, many of them staying 
away from ‘“‘home” for months, even years. 
Before such a one can be renumbered, of 
course, it has to return to the system. 

The work is now proceeding very rapidly. 
The general plan for renumbering was mapped 
out in the main offices of the company. A 
table was made, showing the original number 
of every car and the new number it was to 
receive, besides the kind, class, and capacity. 
Then copies of this table were sent to agents 
all over the system, every one being directed 
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to look out for unchanged cars coming into his 
territory and change them at once. The 
result of this scheme has been that the new 
numbers have been put on with great despatch. 

To the passenger-cars belonging to the lines 
east of Pittsburg are given the numbers 1 
to 7000, and to those belonging to the lines 
west of Pittsburg the numbers 7001 to 10,000. 
The freight-cars are numbered from 10,001 to 
500,000 on the eastern lines and from 500,001 
to 999,999 on the western lines. 


How It Struck Him 


A MISSION-WORKER on the East Side tells of 
a little boy from the slums who had been 
taken out into the country for the first time. 
After a bit he was found sitting, all by him- 
self, on a high bank, and gazing wistfully out 
over the hills. 

The woman who had made the little ex- 
cursion possible quietly seated herself at the 
youngster’s side. To her the child turned a 
radiant face and asked: 

“Say, it’s dern pretty, ain’t it? 
in the United States?” 


Is this all 














What Happened to Marshal Ney 


A Subterranean Chapter in History 


In the Gardens of the Luxembourg, Paris, 
stands a stately monument announcing to the 
world that it is erected upon the spot where 
Marshal Ney, upon December 7, 1815, was 
shot for treason. And so history has handed 
the story down to us. But history is a jade. 
Wendell Phillips said that one half of history 
is false and the. other half largely conjecture. 
We are continually unlearning things which 
have for centuries been on the shelves of his- 
tory as absolute verities. Marshal Ney was not 
shot. The monument does not cover his re- 
mains, nor do they rest in any soil of France. 
A great cry of horror went up from all the 
country when the announcement was made 
that the idol of the people had been selected 
as a victim by the wretched government, and 
tried, condemned, sentenced, shot, with un- 
seemly haste—all done with an expedition 
that seemed to savor of fear that the great 
Marshal might still overturn the Bourbon 
throne and place the Little Corporal at the 
head of the nation. Frenchmen would al- 
most as soon stand to be themselves shot as 
to take part in the execution of the vindictive 
sentence. The deep sympathy of officers and 
men was on the alert to save their hero, whose 
only fault was that he had followed the star 
of destiny which had led them all to glory for 
the past twenty years. 

Ney, the hero of Hohenlinden, Jena, and 
Magdeburg, of Borodino and Moskowa and 
Friedland, of Lutzen and Wagram, and who 
led the last grand charge of the Old Guard at 
Waterloo, where he had six horses killed under 
him—to be shot like a dog! Perish the 
thought! And so it was brought about that 
when the squad marched out and presented 
their guns to the prisoner’s breast, those 
weapons contained only blank cartridges. 
Ney fell and was duly coffined, but there was 
no scratch upon him. 

The public could not in the very nature of 
things be undeceived as to the Marshal’s 
death, and he was quietly shipped to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. HKurope could be no 
refuge for him. His commanding military 
figure was familiar to all the crowned heads, 
and they trembled at thought of him. Be- 
tween the far-reaching spies of France and 
the condition of the relations between the 
United States and the French, it was not 
deemed prudent for him to make himself 
known even in America. 

Napoleon himself had been a little jealous 
of the superb Marshal’s glory, and he evi- 
denced it in trifling things; as, for instance, 
once in the library when the Emperor wished 
a book from a shelf a little above his head, 
the Marshal, standing by, said, ‘‘ Let me reach 
it, sire, I am higher than you,” smiling; where- 
upon Napoleon answered, frowning very sol- 
emnly, “You are taller, Marshal.” 

Ney was but a young man at the fall of the 
Empire, born in the same year as Bonaparte, 
1769, and his active mind found occupation 
in the Carolinas by teaching school and drill- 
ing young minds. But what dreams he must 
have had! He lived to be over seventy, and 
was buried by the name of “M. Dey”; and 
there are those yet among the inhabitants of 
the Palmetto State who were boys in the 
early forties and remember the tall, grim, 
military schoolmaster. 





A Sure Sign 


“My dear Watson,” remarked Sherlock 
Holmes, who came from Spirit Land to figure 
in this incident, “you shaved yourself this 
morning.” 

“ Amazing!’ cried the astonished Dr. Wat- 
son. ‘How did you know?” 

“Ah,” replied the brilliant detective, ‘‘blood 
will tell.” 





The Young Adam 


Frep and Mabel had each been given an 
apple, but Fred had eaten his and coveted 
Mabel’s. Seized with a brilliant idea, he sug- 
gested, ‘‘Let’s play Adam and Eve.” 

“All right,” said Mabel; ‘but how do you 
play it?” 

“Why, you must try to make me eat the 

- apple, and I’ll—I’ll succumb.” 
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NEW ZEALAND 


IS THE LAND FOR 
THE TRAVELLER, 
THE HEALTH SEEKER, 
THE HOME SEEKER, 
A Beautiful Fertile Country Down In the South Seas, 
' Sixteen Days’ Steam from San Francisco. 


“ There is room in New Zealand for Thous- 

yr Sermons: EERE TD ee Giimate, 
yuadance oO: ater— y . F 

THE FARMER, _ 


A pleasant country winter andsummer. Nosnow- 
bound winters. . No droughts, 

As an Agricultural, Meat-raising and 
Dairying Country, New Zealand_has no superior. 
Its. Furm ‘Produce ‘commands the Highest Prices 
op the world’s markets. 

Cheap Transit for Farmers’ Produce, Govern- 
ment-owned railways. 

Government land is obtainable on eas 
terms; principal form of tenure, long leasehold. 
Government loans to new settlers at low 
rate of interest. 

Government and municipal ownership of pubtfc 
utilities. Government telegraphs, insurance, savings 
banks, government trust offices, etc., etc. Govern 
went Sanatoria and Hot Mineral Water SPAS. 

New Zealand’s death rate is the LOWEST in 
fhe world. Its wealth per head of population ts 
the HIGHEST in the world. 

A country of strange and beautiful scenery. 
Marvelous geyserlands. Hot Lakes. Lovely Rivers. 
Magnificent Mountain Lakes. Grand Alpine Scenery. 
A splendid resort for Americans who wish to escape 
the winter of North America. 

When it is Winter in the United States it fs 
Summer in New Zealand. Summer-time is cool 
and pleasant for travelin New Zealand. 

Excellent trout fishing and deer stalking. New 
Zealand’s fishing waters, thousands of miles in 
extent, carry*he largest trout known to anglers. 

NOW isthe time to visit thisnew and interest- 
ing country. The New Zealand International 
Exhibition, in the city of Christchurch, is now 
open, and will remain open until April, 1907. Good 
hotels. Cheap Transportation Rates. 

Mail steamers from San Francisco to Auckland, 
New Zealand, every. three weeks, 

Write for information and free literature con- 
cerning the Colony. Address T, E. 
Superintendent Goyernment Depariment of Tourist 
and Health Resorts, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Manufacturer direct to you 


Now $25. Value $45. 








Harrington Springs. 


; Leather Covered 
Turkish Chairs. 


In All Colors. 
NO CATALOGUES. 


All Furniture in Proportion. 
Frederick W. Evers, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
225-233 Fourth Ave., 
Between 18th and 19th Sts. 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 































































































THE ROYAL PRISONER OF 
THE FAR EAST 


By J. INGRAM BRYAN 















ITHIN the confines of the Imperial Palace at Seoul there 
pines to-day; in lonely splendor, a royal personage whom 
some venture to call the last king of Korea. Whether 
he shall be the last to wear the Korean crown may seem 
as yet uncertain, but of the fact that he is virtually a 

srisoner, deprived of all initiative, there can hardly be any doubt. 
Surrounded daily and always by the representatives of his overlord 
and denied the privilege of seeing or communicating with any one 
not approved by the little men of Nippon, he can no longer call him- 
self his own. He has done all in his power to interest the nations of 
the world in his plight, and to induce them to accept a share in the 
responsibility of deciding his fate; for when, with eminent foresight, 
he saw what was coming, more than a year ago, he despatched mes- 
sengers to the governments of Europe and America, but they turned 
a deaf ear to the Korean envoys. The conqueror, thus regarded with a 
smile of approval by the nations, hastened to adjudge every Korean 
who raised a voice on his country’s behalf as a rebel guilty of treason. 

It is now very generally believed that neither the Korean people 
nor their sovereign éver at any time agreed to Japan’s intrusion and 
usurpation of their national rights; everywhere throughout the 
country there is continuous protestation against the vassalage under 
which Japan has placed the people. For a long time a few interested 
outsiders have been asking whether such is the actual state of affairs, 
and so far no satisfactory answer has been given: nor, indeed, any 
answer except the uncomplimentary exchanges in which the two 
countries frequently indulge. The Japanese authorities affirm with 
great positiveness that at least one of the Koreans signed the Con- 
vention of November, 1905, giving Japan paramount influence in 
Korea: some are daring to ask whether this solitary individual really 
represented his country, or even his sovereign. If it be true, as the 
Japanese aver, that all the Koreans are liars and scamps, what weight 
could such a signature carry? Indeed, as this individual, to whom 
the Japanese appear to owe all their rights of interference in Korean 
affairs, is now raised by the interested parties to the highest position 
a native can occupy under them, it may be quite true that the Koreans 
are unworthy of confidence. 

The greatest excitement has been created in Japan by a letter from 
Mr. Douglas Story in a New York newspaper. Mr. Story publishes 
what he claims to be a letter from the Emperor of Korea, given him 
at a time when His Majesty was free to communicate with the outside 
world, and denying absolutely that Korea ever agreed to the over- 
lordship of Japan. The Japanese deny that His Majesty of Korea 
ever wrote such a letter, and declare that if the document exists, it is 
a concoction of some knave of the Korean court. It is difficult, 
however, to see how the responsible representative of a great news- 
paper could allow himself to be so grossly deceived as to have a 
forgery palmed off upon him in this manner. And here again one is 
haunted with the suspicion whether, after all, the man who signed 
away the Korean liberties may not have been more of a forger_ and 
with less virtuous intent than the one who endeavored to convey 
his sovereign’s mind to the correspondent of the newspaper. At 
any rate, the general state of feeling among the Koreans is certainly 
more in favor of Mr. Story’s version of the affair than otherwise. 
The present state of confusion and even rebellion that prevails owing 
to the system of so-called divided responsibility is little worse, if 
at all, than it would have been in the case of straightforward annexa- 
tion. 

There are a few sober and far-seeing minds who venture to think 
that it would have been better for Japan’s reputation if she had at 
the outset made formal declaration of her intention to annex Korea. 
No doubt the envious nations would have condemned any such high- 
handed action, but the result would probably have been more general- 
ly satisfactory to Japan, and the outcome less serious than it at 
present promises to be. 

But Japan was anxious to imitate the example of her ally, which, 


under like circumstances in Egypt, deliberately refrained from formal 
annexation of the country, preferring to solve the problem by the ex- 
ceedingly difficult experiment of administering art ir any statutory 
right to govern; and Japan was doubtless aware that even to-day 
England’s legal title to authority in Egypt is as ambiguous as it was 
when she undertook the oversight of the country, over twenty-five 
ge a Japan, therefore, hesitated to rush in where England feared 
o tread. 


But since Japan’s exploitation of Korea amounts practically to 


annexation, it undoubtedly would have appeared more honest had 
she apprised the world of the actual course contemplated. To have 


done so, however, would have been too much to expect; for Japan, 


like the rest of the Orient, has been for ages steeped in the esotericism 
of the East. As an atmosphere it surrounds all her deliberations, and 
she can no more escape its mysterious influence than she can rise above 
the air which she breathes. So the only explanation which Japan 
offers for the turn of events in Korea is that it was want of foresight, 
rather than any desire to be disingenuous, that led her to designate 
it a system of protection rather than annexation. And when the 
world remembers that it was professedly Japan’s claim, when she en- 
tered into convention with Korea in November, 1905, to exercise her 
influence over that country only until such time as the latter was suf- 
ficiently developed to protect herself, Japan replies that at that time 
she did not contemplate the present necessity of interfering in the 
domestic affairs of Korea to the extent of impairing her sovereignty. 
However, independently of any opinion that may be entertained as to 
Japan’s intention, the concatenation of events now clearly points 
toward annexation: with the disappearance of a nation’s sovereignty, 
what other course is open? 

No one can travel through Korea without feeling that Japan is 
fast making her influence permanent and supreme; Japanization is 
everywhere going on at a rapid rate. Post-offices, telegraphs, rail- 
ways, banks, municipal and military affairs, shipping and mining, 
seem to be under Japanese control; and more than eighty thousand 
colonists have already settled in the country. The representatives 
of the Mikado have more authority in Korea than the native govern- 
ment, if such can be said to exist. Japanese gendarmes cover the 
place and decide the behavior of the citizens, and Japanese judges 
sit on the Korean bench; everything is done under the eye of ie. 
and nothing without her permission: the Emperor could not even send 
out an invitation to dinner without consulting his keepers. The 
fiscal and diplomatic affairs of the empire are managed by the Japan- 
ese cabinet, and the Marquis Ito is governor and general factotum, to 
see that all is carried out in the interests of Japan. Nothing now 
remains to complete the nonentity of the Korean Empire except the 
formal declaration of annexation. 

There are those who would ask what benefits the change will confer 
upon Korea. No one can contemplate a nation’s loss of identity 
without feelings of regret. The Korean, unequal as he has proved 
himself to facing the intrigues of modern governments and the stern 
exigencies of Western civilization, yet stands for something in the 
history of human development: he is at least the ancestor of Japan; 
she owes to him the choicest of her art, if not the most permanent of 
her institutions. Would, therefore, that we could regard the passing 
of Korea as the case of a feeble eld parent being taken under the roof 
of a prosperous daughter, with the kindliest and most filial of in- 
tentions. Into this phase of the subject I forbear to venture, more 
than to say that there are many who feel, and some who affirm, that 
Japan’s comparison of her course in Korea with that of England in 
Egypt is not altogether a happy or fortunate collation, because the 
authority of Great Britain in ble has been invariably marked by a 
national self-sacrifice for the good of the country protected, involving 
immense expenditures in money and a wide-spread exercise of philan- 
thropy; whereas Japan’s control of Korean affairs has, as yet, been 
chiefly for the benefit of the Japanese themselves. 





Before and After 


is business, sir, and to be considered before 
pleasure,” the man answered, regretfully. man. ‘He’s got three wives.” 
A MAN whose hair is beginning to be only a =‘ You see, sir, I am the ‘before using’ example, 


“Bigotry, your honor,” replied the police- 


The magistrate looked at the officer as 


memory, over a surface of scalp the size of a while my brother is the ‘after using’ illustra- though astounded at such ignorance. ‘Why, 
hand, went into a barber shop on Broadway tien. Just look what a magnificent head of officer,” he said, “that’s not bigotry—that’s 


not long ago to get a shave. This shop is run _ hair he has, sir!” 
by two brothers. 


trigonometry.” 





His customer’s bald spot evidently caused 
the barber great concern. ‘Ever try any- 
thing for that baldness, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes. Tried to be contented with it,” was 


Cultt're in Court 
TAMMANY Haut is responsible for many 





A Way Out of It 


An Irishman remarked in a great state of 










the unencouraging reply. 

“Ha, ha! Very good, sir,” the barber said; 
“but have you succeeded? I expect not, sir. 
Now, my brother and I have discovered a tonic 
which we absolutely guarantee to grow hair 
on any bald head. Will you try a rub, sir?” 

“Why don’t you use it on your own head— 
it’s as bare as a billiard-ball?” the customer 
asked. 

“‘Ah! I would indeed like to, but business 


queer officials, some of whom are more widely 
noted for their ability to ‘“‘get out the vote” 
than for their erudition. One of the unschool- 
ed celebrities of New York is a police magis- 
trate. 

A prisoner was brought before him one day 
and the magistrate looked around and dis- 
covered that his clerk was absent. ‘‘Here, 
officer,” he said, “‘what’s this man charged 
with?” 
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indignation to a friend the other day, as he 
threw down the morning paper, “‘I think it’s 
pretty rough for a judge to send a starving 
man to prison for stealing a loaf of bread.” 

“Tt is,” replied the other; ‘‘but what else 
could the judge do?” 

“T should think,” said the Irishman, in a 
tone of deep sympathy, “that he could let 
the poor fellow off with a fine.” 





















How Far? 


Ipeauist. “One of my invariable rules is to 
study the mother behind the girl.” 
Reauist. “How far behind?” 








On the Decline 


“T’ve fallen off ten pounds since this cough 
began.” 
“A cough-drop?” 


The Music Club 


Tue German orchestra had been playing in 
the street for two hours. Finally the police- 
man, who could stand the noise no longer, 
clutched his night-stick desperately. ‘‘This 
E beats the band,” he muttered. 





Rare with Him 


Tommy (who has become a numismatist). 
‘Papa, what is the rarest coin you know of?” 
“The almighty dollar, my son.” 





A Conscientious Answer 


“Does de white folks in youah neighbor- 
hood keep eny chickens, Br’er Rastus?” 

“Well, Br’er Johnsing, mebbe dey does keep 
a few.” 





For the Open Championship 


AN amusing story of amateur sport comes 
from Rockville, Maryland, where each year 
there is held a series of races ‘‘for all comers.” 

The sun was blazing down on a field of hot, 
excited horses and men, all waiting for a tall 
raw-boned beast to yield to the importunities 
of the starter and get into line. 

The patience of the starter was nearly ex- 
hausted. ‘‘Bring up that horse!” he shouted. 
“Bring him up! You'll get into trouble pretty 
soon, if you don’t!” 

The rider of the refractory beast, a youthful 
Irishman, yelled back: “‘I can’t help it! This 
here’s been a cab-horse, and he won’t start 
till the door shuts, an’ I ’ain’t got no door!” 





Her Idea of Remembrance 


A SouTHERN man tells of a conversation he 
overheard between his cook and a maid, both 
negroes, with reference to a recent funeral of 
a member of their race, at which funeral there 
had been a profusion of floral tributes. Said 
the cook: 

“Dat’s all very well, Mandy; but when I 
dies, I don’t want no flowers on my grave. 
Jes plant a good old watermelon- vine; an’ 
when she gits ripe, you come dar, an’ don’t 
you eat it, but jes bus’ it on de grave, an’ let 
de good old juice dribble down thro de 
ground!” 








She Had no Use for It 


Nervous Puptiu (to bridge teacher). “Shall 
I pass this hand to my Maker?” 





Knew He’d Land Him 


THERE is a Philadelphia lad, a pupil in a 
public school, who is not very proficient in 
arithmetic, and whose apparent stupidity in 
this respect is a source of much disgust to his 
father, himself a mathematician of some note. 

On one occasion when the father and son 
were visiting some relatives in a town of Penn- 
sylvania, they attended a county fair where 
“‘an educated horse” was on exhibition. The 
father took the boy in to see the prodigies 
the animal could perform. 

“Look at that horse adding, multiplying, 
and subtracting numbers!” exclaimed the par- 
ent. “Don’t you wish you were that clever?” 

“Umph!” muttered the boy. “Just let me 
ask him a few questions in geography!” 
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To 
Californi 
No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 


Chicago to California. Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth— all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telling about California, to 


E.L. LOMA -P. A. 
Gate A . 
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Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREBT. 
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EDWARD T. PERINE, 

Gen. Manager and Treas. 
F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Assistant Treasurer. 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG 
Vice-Presidents. 
Investigations for d 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 
































ANXKURIQUS WA/TING 


; BALL-POINTED PENS ("sirtu: 
BALL POINTED Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper; 
= never scratch or spurt. 


= = Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-PomntTeD pens 
are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


AUWAYS TOP 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cts., and choose a pen to suit your 
hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William Street, New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 


























The last column on page 1905 of 
this issue will interest you 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 








































Make the best cocktail. A delightfnl 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
b ges. A tablesp fulin anounce 
of Eg or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BI , ia ERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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An 
Equal 


SOLD BY LEADING 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This colfection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
**Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 
**Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 
sensation in England. To then have been added 
many later poems, Collectively they are admirably 
representative of Swinburne’s genius, 
Price, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Sole Agents 
W. A. Taylor & Co. 
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Hasty ; 








A 
SINGLE ORDER 
OF 


BOTTLES 
FOR 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


IF PLACED END TO END 
WOULD REACH FROM 


BALTIMORE 
TO 
CHICAGO 


THIS GIVES SOME IDEA 
OF THE MAGNITUDE 
OF ITS POPULARITY 


Trae wae 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Daltimoren Md. 
































Maxwell 


Cars of Contentment 


As good a car cannot be made at a lower price 


Simplicity 
Durability 
Reliability 





American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
ms 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 

For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and conneeted form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 

With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $2.00net 
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